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.I. Origin and Organization of the Field 
Transportation Branch 


All military transportation matters, the wide ramificat-— 
ions of which will be shown in other parts of this volume, 
were subordinate to the Fifth Division of Army General Staff. 
The very extensive peacetime work of this division, based an 
the experience of the old Railway Section of the former 
General "taff in the period before and during the First 


World War, could be carried on under the old form of organ- 


Azation, but soon after the beginning of the war the exist- 


ing frame proved to be too narrow and no longer equal to the 
demands made upon it, Therefore, upon termination of the 
Polish Campaign in 1939, the Fifth Division of the Army General 
Starr* was reorganized in accordance with the growing tasks, 
and in such a manner that the individual groups of the division 
were formed into indipendent branches combined under the Chief 
of Transportation, Thus the Field firanevoptatsen Branch 
originated from Group I of the Firth Division and took charge 
of tne broadened tasks of this group. 

‘All following particulars, therefore, refer to the former 
Group I of the Fifth Division of Army General Staff before the 


¥) From the time of mobilization the Chief of the Fifth 


_ Division was designated Army Chief of Transportation, 
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above mentioned reorganization or to the Field Transportation’ 


Branch after that reorganization, To simplify matters the 


designation FIELD TRANSPORTATICN BRANCH has been generally 


’ used, At the 


start of the war the Field Transportation 


Branch consisted of the following groups with the follow 


ing peacetime 


Group Ia 


Group Ib 


Group Ie 


Group Id 


strengths: . 

The Tactical Group, which handled inoue: Gaede 
portation ano consisted of two General Staff 
officers, one or two General Steff candidates, 
and two auxiliary officers, | 
The Supply Transportation Group, staffed with. 
one General Staff officer, one General Staff 
candidate and one auxiliary officer, 

The Roads and Inland Waterways Group, which 
later also handled furlough trains, with a 
staff of one General Staff officer, one Gene- 
ral Staff cancidate and one auxiliary officer, 
The Foreign Railways Group, with a staff of 
“two oreiccee which later sites handled training 


and the consolidation of experience gained, 


This personnel was extraordinarily small in comparison 


to the scope of the work to be done, and to cope with that 


work the few officers exerted themselves to the utmost, often 


working at night. During the war a small increase in the 


ses Cxceneteds 


| 
| 
} 
| 
J 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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nuzoer of personnel was “necessary, especially in aroup Ib, 
fcr reasons tobe e3 ‘plained later, 

The principle was adhered to that all really decisive 
worg at all times must be done by a few officers only particu 
arly because of security requirements, 

In 1941 the post of FIRST GENERAL STAFF OFFICER was | 
established within the Field Transportation Branch, This had 
cecome necessary in order to relieve the Branch Chief of some 
or nis functions, as he was gradually assuming the position 
ce 2 Deputy Chief of beenepop ie ulons 

Attached to but not subordinate ‘to the Fiela Transpor— 
teation Branch, nor subordinate to the Chief of Transportation, | 
was Group L, the National Defense Group* in the Ministry of 

Transportation, The Group consisted of one ministerial ne 

Giilor, and two or three naatwer OQUBOTOEOrS and was respon- 
extie for the technical preparation of plans for railway se 
zents, which plans it put into effect by order of the Direc- 
torate General of the Reich Railways, It was also a useful 
liaison agency between the OKH and the Ministry of Transportat~ 
icon and often proved its value by successful representation 
or the demands of the former or latter, The greater the 


measure of mutual understanding for common interests, the 


*) Referred to throughout this manuscript as the Defense Group, 
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number of pevoonne: was necessary, especially in Group Ib, 
for reasons to-be explained later. 

The principle was adhered to that all really decisive 
work at all times must be done by a few officers only carticu- 
larly because of security requirements. | 

In 1941 the post of FIRST GENERAL STAFF OFFICER was 
established within the Field Transportation Branch, This had 
become necessary in order to relieve the Branch Chief of some 
of his functions, as: he was gradually assuming the position 
of a Deputy Chier of Transportation, 

| Attached to but not subordinate ‘to the Field Transpor— 
tation Branch, nor subordinate to the Chief of Transportation, 
was Group L, the National Defense Group in the Ministry of 
Transportation, “The Group consisted of one ministerial coun 
cillor, and two or three raitway councillors and was respon— 
sible for the technical preparation of plans for railway ship- 
ments, whicn plans it put into effect by order of the Direc- 
torate General of the Reich Railways. It was also a useful 
liaison agency between the OKH ana the Ministry of Transportat~ 
ion and often yeoves ate value by successful representation 
of the demands of the former or latter, The greater the 


measure of mutual understanding for common interests, the 


®) Referred to throughout this manuscript as the Defense Group, 
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easier it was to obtein co-operation, During the peacétime 


work it was frequently only after long hesitation, that the 
Defense Group yielded to the demands of the Transportation | 


‘Branch, and these demands of ten had to be reduced when op- 


posed by the Defense Group or when they exceeded the capacity 
of the railways. | | 

Co-operation with the Defense Group, which had not 
always been easy in time of peace, faprowed immediately when 
the war began, The greater the military demands on the rail- 
wey, the more readily were they accepted and carried out by 
the Group, In fact it was due to the activity of the Group 
that the resistance of many local railway authorities a of 
parts of the Ministry of Transportation to the demands of the 
OKH almost always were surmounted. In time a fruitful atmos- 
phere of confidence developed between those responsible for 
transportation planning in the Transportation Branch on the 
one hand and the Defense Group on the other, With the help 
of the Group, all railway directorates and finally the 
Ministry of Transportation were brought to realize that it 
was necessary to cease opposing the mounting influence of 
the military on the whole transportation system and to sur 
render some measure of their former independence, 

The question of the right of the military command agen 


cy to issue commands to the Ministry of Transportation, which 


) 


Pe perme SF 
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right involved the subordination of the Defense Group to 


the military Chief of Transportation had been raised in the 


course of work in peacetime and was emphasized during the 
war, The’problem because: all the more urgent as military 
demands and simul taneously the resistance of the civilian 
traffic administration centers against those demands, in- 


creased, However, only the central authorities in charge 


of transportation, having an insight into both the mili- 


tary and the civilian sectors, are-in a position accurately 
to comprehend and to control the total demands made on the 
transportation system and the capacity of that system, If 
the military command agency has absolute command authority 


over the whole traffic system the danger arises that through 


_ rigorous military demands and interference CAmage may be 


done to the machinery which (ought to serve the whole State. 
and which should not:-be only a-part of a military command 
apparatus, Therefore, co-ordination of these two authorities 
seems better than subordination, Of decisive importance, 
however, is the choice of the persons who are to represent 
the military and civilian sectors. If the right persons are 
selected the claims of both sides can be pattetic’ without 
much friction, But it must be made clear from the outset 
that in case of non-agreement the military interests will 


~ 


prevail, 


: 
, 
; 
: 
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The influence of the military authorities on the 
traneportation system increased. eteadily during the war. 
In many cases this predominance of the military demands 
over all others, as ordered by the Government, | was neces~ 


sary, but often it produced unnecessary friction. 


MS # P0415 pa 
Tis The Field Transportation Branch ag Operations 
Staff of the Chief of Transportation, . 


The tasks of the Field Transportation Braneh as Operat~ 
ions Staff of the Chief of Transportation were of broad scope, 
This branch was the heart of the transportation system, en- 
livening its whole organism, 

- In the first place the Branch had a decisive influence 

n the development of all transportation matters, It was its 
mission to formulate the demands resulting from the plans of 
the OKH, These demands concerned the extension of the rail- 
way - Seer. the capacity of stations, improvements in the 
railroad network, construction of new or strengthening of 

old railway bridges, enlargement of improvement of Locomotive 
pools, building of new railway cars for transportation of 
new weapons, organization of railway personnel, and so on, 

In addition, it was responsible during the war for the organ- 
ization of the traffic systems in occupied territories, for 
linking them to the German railway network, for protection 
of traffic on these railways, and so forth, 


Before the start of the war demands entailed by the mic- 


“gions outlined above had to pe pressed through against con- 


siderable resistance, sometimes,even against resistance by 


military agencies. In cases of especially important and. 
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it; The Field Transportation Branch ag Operations 
Staff of the Chief of Transportation, 


the tasks of the Field Transportation Braneh as Operat- 


ions Staff of the Chief of Transportation were of broad scope, 
This branch was the heart of the: transportation system, en- 
livening its whole organism, | | 
O In the first place the Branch had a decisive influence 
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Before the start of the war demands entailed by the mis- 
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‘sions outlined above had to be pressed through against con- 
siderable resistance, sometimes even against resistance by 


military agencies, In cases of especially important and. 
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extensive demands it even became necessary to ask for decis— 
ions by the highest satin oy: Hitler. It was batty on the 
basis of such a decision, for instance, that it was pos- 
sible to put through the organization of the Railway 
Engineer Force, which later proved to be of vital import- 
ance and stood its peat splendidly, and the serialized 
manufacture of specially constructed. military locomotives, 
It was then the duty of other sections to see to the 
eechADeRT execution and the handling of the details of re- 
quirements, but it nevertheless penewned necessary for. the 
Branch to insist emphatically upon the due fulfilment of 
detail requirements, Even when other military agencies were 
not affected, plans almost always were retarded by consider- 
able obstruction arising partly through questions of expen- 


diture and partly through the Ministry of Transportation it- 


self, which was more adapted to civilian traffic, However, 


in most cases the necessary measures were carried through, 
though not always to the extent originally intended, 

As an example the so-called Otto Program*® may be cited. 
The concentration against Poland in 1939 and the subsequent 
movement of forces from the East to the western frontier had 


made particularly clear the inadequacy of the railwey network 


#) GF. Vol XVIl1, Ch 1, P 23.. 
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and stations in Eastern Germany a circumstance that had 


been realized beforehand and viewed with concern, It 


became obvious that the railway network, which was awed 
on only two main lines, Direchau - Koenigsberg - Inster- 
purg and Thorn - Allenstein - Loetzen, had to be nendased 
by more lines of high capacity, new unloading facilities and 


cross lines, For this reason the Field Transportation Branch 


insisted upon ample improvements in tracks, stations, bridges, 


junctions, etc., consolidating all these requirements in the 
Otto Program, The already existing obstructions were in- 
creased through the difficulty of procuring the necessary 
men and materials during the war as these were also urgent- 
Ly. needed by other claimants, The completion of the Otto | 


Program was retarded considerably, and for various reasons 


not all parts of it could be adhered to, It was only after 


many conflicts that the program could be accomplished to a 
certain extent. The later "Barbarossa" concentration 
profited by the new improvements in the eastern railway 
network, although the program had not been completed by 
that time. | | 

In addition to the railways, other branches of the 


transportation system had to be given advice and suggest— 


dons for improvements. The Branos applied itself vigorous- 


ly to the extension and upkeep of the highway system, 


fe alt a ee ath aha 
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especially the construction of the autobahne, As demands on 
the transportation system increased it became evident that a 


large part of the military and war-industry transports had to 


be switched over to the highway system, Special care had. to 


be taken, as in the case of the railways, to improve the in- 


adequate roadnet in the East, Another "Otto Program" was 


drafted but proved even more difficult to fulfill than the 


railway program. 


For the same reason, relief of the railway, the Field 
Transportation Branch was urgently. interested in improving 
the inland waterways, a stepchild of the German fuacapene 
tation system, Piough not suitable for large~scale troop 


transportation, the waterways were useful for mass trans- 


portation of goods whose movement was not of an urgent charac- 


ter, such as coal, erain, earth, and semifinished products for 
tne war industry. The most essential tasks were the erection 
of new waterways and the improvement of existing ones, as well 


as the construction and maintenance of sufficient shipping 


space and the improvement of port installations at the im- 


portant points. 


It is worth mentioning that the Field Transportation 


Branch perforce was acutely interested in the state of the 


military and civil transportation systems of the neighboring 


states. Here, planning met with special difficulties, as 
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there was no official interstate exchange of information 
on the subject, It was only with the highest Italian mili-. 
tary transportation center that a loose contact was estab— 
lished shortly beforé the start of the war, but even this 
contact remained without practical results, The internation- 
al train schedule conferences were the responsibility of the 
civil authorities and brought no results in the military 
field. | . . 

The above indications illustrate only a part of the . _. 
activities of the Field Transportation Branch ae Operations 
Staff, A detailed description of its work cannot be given 


within the framework of this report, 
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III, The Field Transportation Branch as Control 


Agency for Transportation Affairs 


‘he Group Ia 

‘1. Working Methods 

In addition to co-operation in the sphere of activity 

described above, the chief task of the Field Transportation 
Branch was to examine and process the plans and demands of 
the Army Command in the light of technical axioms of railroad 
Seeve lion: This was chiefly the responsibility of Group Ia, 
the tactical working group within the transportation system 
and consequently an important element of the OKH, A close 
examination of what influence the transportation system had 
on the war situation as a whole does not fall within the 
scope of this outline. The railway is still the only means 
‘£08 carrying out large concentrations and troop movements 
speedily, “whether other means of transportation will take 
its place within the foreseeable future cannot be judged 
at this juncture, but it seems unlikely. By reason of this 
key position, the railway is often the decisive factor in 
the conduct of field operations. If the railway system is 
in good condition and properly handled, the military com 
‘mand will enjoy freedom of action, if not, it will be 


severely hampered, 
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Even during peace a large volume of work fell to 

Group Ia, due to the fact that timely preparations had to 
be made for he defense of the country under all possible 
conditions in accordance with current developments in the 
political situation, These preparations resulted in the 
technical plans drawn up by the Transportation Branch for 
trooo concentrations by rail. ‘The unprotected frontiers 
of the German Reich made necessary the elaboration of a 
great number of defense concentration plans, providing for 
a great number of alternate centers of gravity and exploit- 
ing the advantages of the inner lines, This timely planning 
for febon. conbentrutione.t6 meet all emergencies was no 
special. function peculiar to the German General Start, It 
ig and always has been the duty of responsible soldiers all 
over the world to on no risks in this respect, 

Both in peace, and particularly so during war, all 
necessary investigations, wishes, and demands in connection 
with these troop diovenonte were conveyed to the Transport- 


‘ation Branch through the Operations Branch, which was, so to 


“speak, the employer of the Transportation Branch, In the 
course of these investigations Group Ia generally first eer 
pared a ‘preliminary draft outline indicating the best, and 

often the only, possible way to fulfill any specific demand, 
Sometimes this outline took the shape of a clearly arranged 


© 
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graphic sketch, the Transportation Outline, this ran Wee 
only worked out in detail after approval by the higher com- 
mand centers and after issue of an appropriate order by the 
Operations Branch, | | 

| Once the outline had been approved by the Chief of 
Army General Staff or by the Operations Branch, the ommend 


autnority and responsibility for the execution of the troop 


movement was transferred to the Field Transportation Branch, 


In consequence of their overlapping functions, close 
collaboration and a constant exchange of ideas developed 
between the Field Transportation Branch and the Operations 
Branch, 3 | 

A prior examination of the oreliminary plan was not 
always mandatory, In many cases the Ooerations Branch ore 
dered the carrying out of small transportation projects, 


that were not of a troop concentration type, without first 


examining the actual possibilities and possible effects on 
other movements, It was not easy to meet the demands of the 


Operations Branch in these cases, even though the necessity 


of such sudden orders was realized, | 
Co-operation between the Chief of Army General Staff 


and the Operations and Planning branches of the one hand 


and the Transportation Branch on the other cannot be too 


close, Tt need to be emphasized that all military operations 
: i: 3a . 


paar 


CO 


O 
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are dependent upon the existing transportation facilities, 
especially in the case of a country with the geographical 
position of Germany. “The capacity of the transportation 
system is the basis for planning new and carrying through 
existing operations, which makes co-operation of the two | 
branches all the more important, That in this mutual work 
the Transportation Branch must accept. the subordinate role 
of an assisting and serving partner should be driven home 
to aia “beauoHelbie military and olvi2 agencies of the trans- 
portation system, The key position which the transportation 
system holds with regard to the whole. conduct of war easily 
Leads to the belief that it ig an end in itself instead of 
merely serving as a means to an end, .A view that cannot be 
strongly enough opposed, a 

On the other hand the military command must csap. within 
the limitations of the transportation system, the capacity of 
which is rigidly fixed within certain inflexible boundaries 
that no amount of arguing can alter, The veto of the Chiet 
of: ec sl aa against any pian of the Operations Branch 
nust be taken ‘as final and not as a basis for compromise, 

Tt must be @tresded that co-operation between the Operat— 

1ons Branch and the Field Transportation Branch was always 


excellent. _ ‘It sprang from mutual'confidence and understanding» 


and therefore provided a basis for successful work, 
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The second partner in the preparatory work for these 
(carenenearien movements was the Organization Branch which 
furnished all the data that is. s0 important for the details 
planning of railway transportation, In each separate move-~ 
ment the units to be transported varied widely in conpger ton 
and only the Organization Branch could furnish information as 
to their size and equipment, their place of embarkation and | 
time requirements for completing preparations,’ This branch 
also made te demands on the transportgtion system, Numerous 
replacements had to be moved, units transferred, collective 
transports shifted, and so forth, 


Co-operation with the Organization Branch was of a dif~ 


fereht character .than that with the. Operations Branch, It 


was at this point that the work of the transportation special- 


ist commenced, the specialist who had to be thoroughly at home 


in the maze of Army organization and unafraid even of any 


over~-organization, 


Furthermore, the demands of the Army Chief Supply and 


Administration Officer* and of the Luftwaffe Chief Supply and 


Administration Officer had to be met. Thus, for instance, the 
Army Chief Supply Officer would. ask for a certain number of 
trains in connection with each troop transportation movement 


in ender 28 be able to move all required ammunition, fuel and 


Scammed 


*) For the sake of brevity referred to as Army Ghiet Supply 


Officer An this manueST ID Ts 
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other supplies te “abproppiate Sones in good time, The same 
applied to the Luftwaffe and, as could be expected in view 
ee the nature of this branch of the Armed Fores, the 
demands of the Luftwaffe Chief Supply Officer were par- - 
ticularly: insistent. The demands of the Luftwaffe were 
- exceptionally high both in respect to timing and the “nulie 
ber of trains. required for the transfer of eround personnel 
and the extremely large volume of supplies involved, 
An additional difficulty in the beginning was the lack 
of a central Luftwaffe agency to represent these denande, 
so that numerous quarters had to be dealt with simultane- 

ously. A central geenee was only established later, This 
led to Lengthy negotlati one to find an adjustment, to | 
reduce the demands of the agencies, and to adapt those 
“demands to the PRS ELENE facilities, a circumstance that — 
cae affected co-operation, 

Another difficulty in eee other branches 

erose chvousi the stringent orders for secrecy, The right 
hand was not to know what the left hand did, However, the 


cards had to: be laid on the table, at least in negotiations 


between the Operations and Transportation Branches, as other 


wise co-operation for the common cause would have been in- 


possible, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— 
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An experiment was nade, a the start to have ine 
Field Transportation Branch work out only parts of a 
‘plan. The experiment failed, because efficient trans~ 
portation planning was possible only if the full scope 
of requirements was known, | 

Within each individual branch there were only a few 
specific officers who were allowed to know the full scope 
of a project, Neither the other branches with which co- 
operation was necessary, with the exception of the Operat- 
ions Branch, nor the other officers of the branch itself 
had any £eneral idea as to the size and purpose of a project, 
although those officers had to: co-operate as technical ad- 
visers, Many misunderstandings and delays resulted, which 
could only be surmounted with the aid of imagination and 
“dngenutty, The above-mentioned items are some of the fac- 
tors that had to be taken as a basis for the planning of the 
‘concentrations and large troop movements and they now will be 
dealt with in detail. | 

The most important factor in all plans for troop con- 
_ centrations was the Reich railway network, This network 
had not een constructed from a military point of view, but 
had grown in step with the development of railway traffic. 
Taken as a whole, however , it was quite efficient, Especial- 


ly disadvantageous were the numerous level crossings and the 


fact that otherwise separate lines converged at certain 


a Ce eee ee ee ae pa EE he > he i lly a RS MS te at ct. 
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junctions, Although the German railway network was not 
based on central junction points to the same extent as the 
French railway system is based on Paris and the western 


Russian system on Moscow, the junctions at Berlin, Breslau, 


the Rhine bridges, and other places nevertheless seriously 


impeded simultaneous transportation movements, Furthermore, 


the capacities of the individual lines differed, so that some 
of them, ineLuding all narrow-gauge railways, were useless 


for military transport, These lines could only be used by 


-the civilian sector, — . 


Accoréing to experience gained during the war the 
German railway network and that of the neighboring countries 


proved adequate, But considerable shortcomings eppeared which 


will be of greater jmportance in future owing to increased 


demands. Presuming that the means of conducting war will 


not change considerably, that is to say that in future troops 


and supplies will continue to be moved primarily by rail, an 
extension of the railway network in jine with military reo 
quirenents seems necessary. fhe construction of main lines 
of at least four tracks, without level CROSSLNE Rs: similar to 
the Reich Autobahn, may be taken into consideration, They 
should run straight from north-south and east-west and con- _ | 


nect the frontiers. High capacity loading and unloading 


nnn a 
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stations with adequate adjoining terrain space should be 
developed along these lines. | In times of peace these lines 
could be made available for fast ‘train services, but in time 
of war they should be reserved for the military, A disad- 
vantage is that the problem of effectively protecting such 
main lines against air attacks seems insoluble, In the long 
“pun centrally situated countries will not be able to do 
without such special lines, and countries having no tana: 
frontiers will need them for linking up large sea and air 
ports. | | | 
| For the planning of concentrations all details on the 
capacity of lines and stations could be eabnened from a 
carefully compiled railway atlas, which is one of the most 
important sources of information for transportation matters, 
| For troop concentrations through=1ines of high capacity | 
in north-south and ose enet directions were neeaed,. For this 
purpose and to make possible a flexible management of the 
Bestway: eacde instrument available to the High Command for 
the conduct of war, special "transpcration routes" were se- 
lected from ‘the railway network. Only those lines were taken 
“into consideration as transportation routes which were so 
constructed that they could. carry a heavy traffic Load, ‘both 
in respect to the number and speed of trains, touched each 


| other either not at all or only at-a-few points, were free 
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of bottlenecks, and nad high capacity stations both along . 
the route and in the vicinity of oe frontiers, These lines 
had to be suitable taberdonneeted eo make possible the trans- 
fer of movements from one line-to the other without difficul- 
ty or loss of time, Improvement of these lines was special- 
ly taken care of by the Field Transportation Branca. This 
| network of military transportation lines was recorded ona 
transportation route map, with the separate lines marked in 
different colors, In transportation ‘cutenae., the routes 
were cited as "red route or brown route", etc, In the course 
of the war the transportation lines were extended into the. 
occupied territories, but on passing the frontier the sipacts 
ties immediately diminished considerably, This was especial- 
- ly obvious in the case of the Russian railways, which by 
their wider gauge impeded a quick flow of traffic from the 
German railway network onto the Russian, By respiking the 
Russian rails to German gauge the situation was remedied, but 
in soite of the efficiency of the new railway troops, this 
respiking and repair work took much time, In the meantime 
transhipment was necessary, also resulting in a loss of 
time, In addition, the captured Russian railway material 
was insufficient, | . | 

Of special importance were the on-loading and off- 


loading areas. Not every transportation route: had.areas 
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of sufficient capacity, especially at its terminals, 
Moving troops to and from these areas often took up much 
time which was lost for military activity and head to be > 
taken into account by the command, This was one of the 
many points at which it became obvious how intimately this 
Planning done by the command interlocked with the actually 
existing facilities of the tranepentetion system, é 
Shortcomings of the German railway network had to be 
compensated for by emergency measures, For instance, se~ 
parate movements were often mixed with each other oe were 
split up into noteriged and non-motorized elements and moved 
on two different transportation routes, Motorized units were 
off-loaded sooner, and non-motorized units only near the 
frontier, while units from areas near the frontier had to 
use road transportation. The movement of trains of empties 
before loading and after off-loading also had to be taken 
into consideration, The procurement and movement of empties 
was exclusively the task of the Defense Group within the 
Ministry of Transportation, which also attended independently 
to all technical details connected with transports, At no 
time curing the war were difficulties encountered in obtains 
ing the necessary empties even during the ee troop 
concentrations, Only from 10 to 12 percent of the total 


number of empties were used for military purposes, this 
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percentage being exceeded ents in a few cases, Appropriate 

and economical use of empties is only guaranteed through fore- 
sight in arrangements by the trarisportation systen, which 
necessitates an early knowledge of the intentions of the High 
Command and éalls for co-operation of the Operations Branch: 

and the Transportation Branch with the military and trans- 
portation agencies attached to the headquarters of the field 
forces, The Defense Group made full use of the Reich Railway 
in all planning work, Thus, the scheduling of trains for all 
sovenente of leaded and empty trains with due regard to civilian 
traffic, was left to the local railway stations, which in peace+ 
time received the necessary data in the shape of TRANSPORTATION 
MANEUVER MISSIONS, transmitted through the- Transport Commander 
Offices attached to the Reich Railway Directorates. These volue 


‘minous compiletions contained only the details needed by the. 


railway for drawing up the train schedules. For instance, a com- 


mand was given to entrain Movement Bueffel on X-day in a certain 
area, to move the trains onto the RED transportation route at a 
certain point, and to direct it on thts route at Tempo 48* to a 
certain off-loading area, For the loading and off- ~Loading areas 
identification numbers were given, knowl only to the Transport 
Commander, who attended to this feature wi th his own personnel, 


During the Re orders were given direct 


*) The number of ‘trains per Say, in this case 48 trains every 
24 hours. 
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to the Transport Commander Offices, camouflaged in the same 
Way. | 
In compliance witn the order to maintain secrecy, each 


transportation movement had its specific code name so that 


‘the contents of the trains were known only to a few officers — 
in charge of preparations, The reilway in particular and 
all its agencies knew o . only that it had to handle Movement 
Bueffel, whereas tne content of the trains remained un- 
known to them, This security measure proved satisfactory, 
This code system was Geveloped with increasing care 

during the war so that initiated persons could ascertain 
the tactical subordination of any unit within a large troop 
movement merely by the identification group from which the 
code name was selected, However, the constant juggling with 
code names, which necessitated the use of all manner of dice 
tionaries and sacpoleseaian, gradually became So complicated 
that the final result was the opposite of what was intended, 
so that simpler mMetnods nad to be resumed, | 

_ Already in time of peace standard trains anawenane to 
the requirements of motorized or non-motorized units were 
_ introduced and turned out well. Their composition changed 
in the course of the war because of alterations in the strength 
of the units and changed or new epquipment, but the principle 
remained the same. Familiarity of the troops with the loading 
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methods strongly influenced the transportation movements, a 
High demands on the Reich Res iuay> Seah as the carry~ 
ing through cf a troop concentration, could not be dealt 
with in the framework of the ordinary train schedule, but: 
necessitated tae introduction of.a maximum capacity seheduie, 
this schedule restricted industrial and passenger traffic 
in order to make room for troop movements, The chief point, 
therefore, was ts ay introduction of the maximum capaci ty 
' schedule in each case until the last possible moment and to 
keep it in force ?cr as short a time as possible, because | 
every day or hour saved was important, For this reason the 


maximum cacacity schedule was not kept up throughout the 


concentration, out was applied only during the days of 
heaviest transportation and for single lines, WHenens the 
first and last transports were moved in the ordinary way, 
Avolication oF tre schedule at the last possible 
“homeat Was imcortant not only ea eceount of its consequences 
for the econony out also because it suddenly laid bare the 
military intenticne, The concentration of a large number 
of empties, the zoverent of railway personnel, the thrott- 
ling of industriai transports, and the subsequent large troop 
movements could not be camouflaged by the railway. Therefore 
the superior military agencies were as much interested in 


- Antroducing the maximnum capacity train schedule as late as. 
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pessibis as were industry and the Reich hb Raiivay. Developments 
in connection with this schedule during - the war will be death 
with later, 

Orders for transportation were given by Group Ia direct 
to the transport commander offices, some by telephone , some 
by teletype. For purposes of camouflage and simplification, 
specimen order forms (Befehlsmuster) were introduced, The 
most used forms were those for entraining preparations, for 
entraining and for departure... With the daetee code names and 
camouflage numbers all pecseenny data were transmitted in these 
order formsby a few words and figures, Corresponding orders 
were issued by the Defense Group to the railway authorities 
and transmitted over the excellent railway teletype network, - 
which, like the railway telephone network, was better organized 
than any other network of its kind, In urgent cases the Field 
Transportation Branch used these networks for transmitting 
orders to the Transport Commander Offices, Only some of the 
factors have been enumerated that played a part in preparing 
for troop concentrations and transportation movements, In the 
course of the work so many questions arise that are of no 
‘ special interest within the acope: of this report that experi~ 
ence and a thorough knowledge of all. particulars are neces- — 


sary to master the problems, Uherefore it is imperative to. 


select with special care the officers assigned to the Trans— 
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- portation Branch, Not only must they be above average in 
‘knowledge and ability, but they must attend to\their jobs 
with devotion, Mal contente who regard their work for the 
“toahaporteiton-ayaten asa punishment impede the flow of the 
work, As At 1s necessary to acquire considerable special 
knowledge and to develop routine, Lt has proved success— 
ful to Leave the officers at their posts in the trans~ 
porentucn service for a long period, where they also have 
an opportunity to become acquainted with the field agencies, 
the transport commander officers and so forth, before being 
‘transferred to. the Transportation Branch of the OKH, But 

on account of the extraordinary exertions required of them 
At is urgently necessary to relieve them before they becone 
tired and half-hearted or develop into ultra-specialists, 
losing all contact with the field forces, Through assign- 
_ ments at the front the general staff officer of the High 
| Command during a long war must regain the. impetus that he 
inevitably would lose in the daily routine of agencies lack- 
ing contact with life at the front. Only officers who are 
sound in body and mind and who not only feel. themselves to be, 
put really. are, one. with the fighting forces as a result of 
| personal practical experience in action, can live up to the 
high demands made on them during the numerous large troop 


concentrations, 
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hese transportation movements will now be dealt with 


4. 


in detail, for which puroose the concentrations during the 


first years of the war, which were typical of the entire 


activity of the transportation. system, will be described, 


Later. events. will ‘only be treated priefly. 


ae Goncentrations and Ma jor transportation Movements 
When the Polish campaign eeea: preparatory work 


-for thie concentration was completed, The demands of the 


Operations Branch for this part of the troop movements had 
been met by the beginning of the war. ‘Difficulties only 
arose in connection with the eonceneretson of the right wing 


of the Eastern Army because the railway neewOre southeast of 


Breslau and in upper Silesia was inadequate, Areas with such 


limited facilities and which cannot. be. oy pansed are a. 
Papesenies hindrance to large concentrations, 

At the start of the war the ‘TRANSPORTATION MANEUVER 
MISSICNS* were in possession of the transport commander of- 
fices, and each unit had an extract from the PRELIMINARY 
LOADING AND OFFALCADING SUMMARY, As.a result of the distribut- 


ion of this summary the command agencies submitted numerous 


requests for changes, Some of these requests had to be met 


in part for tactical reasons, usually against resistance by 


Fy Transport Uebungsaufgaben, | 
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the, Transportation Branch, ~ These changes resulted automatic- 
any in alterations in the transportation maneuver ms OHS) 
considerably delaying and eee the work of all agen~ 
cles concerned, | 

‘Simul taneously with the. concentration in Poland the 


defense concentration for the West had to be carried out, 


<I addition thene were numerous replacement and mobilization 


| transports to handle, as. well ‘as the conversion of the economy 
froma peace to a war basis and many additional hitherto un- 
‘scheduled transports of the Ariny Chief Supply Officer and 

| Luf twafte Chief Supply officer and other agencies, Within 
the: areas of the transport commander offices a great number 

of local transports were carried out, which -also were not 
“4neluded in the concentration plan, In spite of this heavy 
“strain on the railway system, the concentration in September 

1939 went off according to plan, thanks to the meticulous 

preparations and the splendid work of all railway authorities, 
As had been the case in 1914 the railway system proved fully. 
“equal: to these: extraordinary tasks, During this troop con-= 

_ ventration the ‘maximum capacity train schedule wes introduced 

for only a: few. days and on only a few lines, 


The ‘concentration in Septenber 1959 was generally moved 


at Tenpo 56, that is to say. 36 trains of a movement within 


24 hours or one train every 40 minutes, Several movements 


fe 
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were made simultaneously wi thout difficulty at Tempo 48 
or 60, in isolated cases even at Tempo 72, or one train 
every 20 minutes, To transport a division an average of 
65 to 70 trains was necessary, a number that varied greatly 
during the war for various reasons, . The average speed of 
troop movements was about 40 km, per hour, 

| The great test of the first actual execution of auees | 
concentrations had been met. It must be considered a lucky 
circumstance that apart from minor incidents the movements 
were hampered neither by enemy air attacks nor by eta oe 
sabotage nor by major traffic accidents, (Of. Vol XVIII, 
Chapter Ii, Part. IV, Item I) | 
— Immediately after the occupation of Warsaw and while the 
campaign in Poland wes still in progress, . the first major 
Poloes were carried from the eastern front to the western 
“front, to reinforce defenses there, This flow of troops 
from East to West increased steadily and reached its peak 
at the end of the campaign in Poland, ‘At the beginning of 
this. movement only small numbers of armored formations were 
sowed: the pulk of these formations being transferred later 
to rehabilitation areas in the western part of ‘Germany, using 
the ordinary train schedule, It was during this period ‘that 
. the former Fifth Branch of. the Army General State was trans— 


formed into the Bee ney known ag. Army Chief of Transportation, — 
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and that the Field Transportation Branch yas established, 

In consequence of the gradual flow of the army from 
the East to the West no real concentration had to be carried 
out when the campaign in France started in May 1940, as the 
bulk of the army was already stationed in the western part of 
the Reich. But in regrouping the army from its original 
defensive position into assembly for attack a considerable 
number of minor transports resulted, which were more difficult 
ve handle than a major concentration, 

-, Though the railway network on both sides of the Rhine is 
dense, the capacity of the individual lines varies greatly. 
An additional difficulty was the fact that the armored for- 
mations were to be moved into their assembly areas only 
shortly before the attack started, which necessitated a 
quick succession of transports for this purpose, Although 
in general the wheeled elements of the armored divisions pro- 
ceeded by road and only the tracked elements were carried by 
rail, transportation “could be accomplished only by introducing 
the maximum capacity acheauie during the last days before the 
attack started and by raising the train sequence to a higher 
level than usual, Tempos 48 and 60 were “6 exception but 
rather the rule. | . 

. Minor difficulties arose during this concentration owing 
to the date set for the attack being changed twice at short: 
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notice, formations already loaded had to be off-loaded, a 
few trains that had already departed had tobe recalled, and 
empties had to be disposed of accordingly. Empties urgently 
needed for industry therefore remained blocked for a consider- 
able time. But no delay or hampering of the troop concentrat— 
ion was caused by these circumstances, . . 

No new experience of amportance had been eained up to 
this time, nor had there been any surprises during the first 
concentrations, Minor cases of friction were smoothed over 
by improvisation. It was obvious that in the course of time 
the whole organization of the transportation system had become. 
well integrated, Co-operation between the military and civil- 
jan agencies also showed less friction than at the start, as | 
now all railway personnel from fireman to cabinet minister, 
fell in step with the pace required, Pride in their past 
achievements played a big part in bringing this about, 

The wide experience gained in the sphere of troop con-- 
centrations was at once put into practice. For instance, 
accidents and interruptions of traffic had occurred re- 
peatedly ‘in the course of both concentrations, especially 
during the transfer of the armored formations fron East to 

West. Either the arnored care were ‘not fastened securely to 
“the railway cars or they slid from tne icy floors of the cars 


on curves in spite of good fastening. Tne success of large 
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troop mOW CREDLE often depends of suGh minor details, and 
small causes can ruin the major plats of the command, By a 
new method of fastening, the selection of certain types of 
cars, and the appropriate training of the troops these short- 
comings were remedied. Numerous other improvements were made, 
based on new experience, and a Canpaign was started against 
the increasing number of trains veduired by the individual 
formations, The only aifficulty was to accustom the troops 
to space economizing and to induce them to restrict their 
requirements to essentials. Parallel to this campaign was 
the struggle against the steadily inoreasing demands by other 
claimants, such as the Army Chief Supply Officer, the Air 
Force etc, 

The civilian eaters had been Spteiated only slightly 
during the previous concentrations, although part of some 
movenents, for instance, had ‘to pas s the Berlin intersection 
by using the tracks of the municipal railway. The require~ 
ments of the war_economy were also met, | 

| The Franco Belgian railway network had been destroyed 
to a large degree by the Belgians and the French during the 
French campaign and although we started repair work in- 
mediately, the capacity of the network was oily very slowly 
brought up to the desired minimu, The establishment of 


German transportation agencies 4n Ghe occupied territories 
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ae also started at once and was completed before the rail- 
ways had regained their old capacity. In connection with this 
organizational work the Field Transportation Branch was con- 
fronted again by new and extensive tasks. After the French 
campaign, transportation for the German-Italian attack in 
Africa and for the enterprise in Norway , as well as, preépar- 
ations for the attack on England (Operation Seeloewe) and on 
Gibraltar were only sideshows. Yet these transports, al- 
though unimportant in size, caused considerable difficulties 
for Africa, because the railway connection with Italy was 
absolutely inadequate and overburdened with coal transports, 
for Norway, because co-operation with agencies of the Navy 
was not yet at its best and furthermore, because the hamper- 
ing effects of the new organization of the OKW for the first 
time made themselves felt, for the attacks on England and on 
Gibraltar, because the Franco-Belgian railway network had 
not yet been repaired and because tiresome negotiations had 
to be conducted with agencies of the Navy. 

| It proved even more difficult to furnish the necessary 
shipping space for the Seeloewe Movement, and to concentrate 
the ships in the Belgian end Dutch ports, Serious inroads 

| had to be made in the tennagé of the inland waterways, vhich 
‘almost brought this branch of transportation to a standstill, 


so that it became necessary to fall back on the railways again 
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tor the Nass tranéportation of staple goods, This had an 
immediate, adverse éfféot. on the smooth flow of reilway 
“traffic. — = | 

| Evin before the armistice with France in July 1940 some 
formations of the Army had‘been transferred to the East to 
secure the frontier, During the last quarter of 1940 and . 
“parly- ar 1941 the rate of this West-East movement gradually 
increassd, requiring high accomplishmente of all railway 
authorities. ‘This concentration being for defensive purpose 
only, «9 that the armored formations remained in the West, ° 
there wna no pressure regarding time, which meant that the 
movement could be nade ‘at low speed and without using the 
maximum capacity train schedule, Off~loading did not take 
place near the frontier but was spread over a large area, 
- since toe railway system was considerably burdened in supply 
ing and Srovisioning the steadily growing Eastern Army and 
could ict have managed a simultaneous mass concentration, 

Wnen orders for the BARBAROSSA concentration were given 

at abous the beginning of May 1941, the number and speed of 
the transportation movements had to be increased without 
creating the appéarance of preparations for an attack move-~ 
ment, This was accomplished by keeping the armored formations 
in the West and by moving the infantry formations in a steady 


flow but without haste to the Eastern frontier, where they 
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vere stationed in deep echelons near their off-loading 
areas. 

The last part of this concentration, the transfer of 
the armored formations, was the most difficult pants: The 
requirements of the Chief of Army General Staff and of the 
Operations Branch with regard to speed and localities for — 
off-loading these divisions surpassed all previous demands, 
Several plans which taxed the capacity of the railways al- 
most to the limit were rejected as they could not guarantee 
a surprise effect, and a further acceleration of the con- 
centration was ordervd, It was only by fullest exploitation 
of all possibilities and resources net the demands of the 
Operations Branch could again be met. an almost’ all respects. 
this part of the concentration was prepared with minute care 
and @iscussed beforehand with the railway authorities in all 
details, 

The progress of the movement of the armored formations 
later proved that this extraordinary performance was also 
within the bounds ef poselbility. According to plan the last 
phase of the Barbarossa concentration functioned like clock- 
work and without interruption from enemy raids, ; 

But the plan was not carried through to its end, After 
the start of the first movements in April 1941 the attack on 
Yugoslavia was decided upon, and a situation resulted that 
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had been envisaged frequently in war games and problems, 
This eituation called for the diversion of a large body of 
troops to a new direction from a high-speed transportation 
movement already in motion, and in this case over a rail- 
way network of low capacity and unknown quality. But, as 
4s so often the case, sudden demands and irrevocable facte 
in this case proved a better guarantee of dugcess than care- 
ful preparations. The German and Hungarian railway authori-~ 
ties also mastered this task with the help of numerous inm- 
provizations. “Many demands regarding the transportation of 
‘supplies and other traffic naturally could not be fulfilled, 
put the part of the Barbarossa movement chosen for the enter- 
prise against Yugoslavia was carried into the foreseen areas 
in ‘time and according to the plan of the Operations Branch 
without causing disorder among the formations that continued 
on their way to the Eastern front. (Cf. Vol XVIII, Ch Part IV, 
Item 3) | 

Barbarossa Concentration and the diversion of a part 
of it against Yugoslavia was the peak performance of the 
transportation systen, because no concentrations of a like 
eize were moved after that time. : 

Apart from the troop concentration for the Ardennes . 
offensive in November and December 1944, carried out ac- 


cording to Dyan in spite ‘of enemy air attacks a unobserved 
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by the enemy, the main effort projects handled by the 
transportation system were the displacement of forces from 
one war theater to another, the transportation of new home 
formations to the front, and the rotation of units on 
various fronts, An important pxoblem was the supply quest- 
lon, which will be dealt with later. The transportation re- 
quirements of industry and the supply services needed in- 
creased to an alarming proportica. 

In spite of rising difficulties and notwithstanding 
enemy air attacks, military transportation requirements were 
met almost fully right up to the iast day of the war, al~ 
though delays sometimes occurreé., Hampering diffiailties 
were encountered in all fields, the chief of them being 
the slow flow of materials and conl, repairs to tracks, enemy 
action, and so forth, The steadily mounting difficulties of 
the transportation and the reasons for those difficulties are 
set forth in more detail in Vol. XVIII Ch I Part IV Item 4, 
The situation could be met only »y the introduction of im- 
provements taught by experience. The maximum capacity train 
schedule was also discarded in the course of these improve- 
mente, as it hindered industry, his important change was 
prought about by equalizing the speeds of many kinds of trains 
and by maintaining certain standards of low or high speed, a 


measure which proved exceedingly efficacious, 
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The campaign to reduce the high number of trains 
used per unit also met with success owing to @ hew method 
of organizing units, The situation was relieved consider-. 
_ably by dividing divisions into goubat echelons and rear 
echelons. Having been normalized meanwhile in respect to 
their organization and equipment, the division now only 
needed about forty-five trains each, twenty-five for the 
combat echelons and twenty for the rear echelons, This 
made it possible to transport the combat units of @ division 
within a day, at the comparatively low speed of Tempo ea 
in spite of the elimination of the maximum capacity isan 
' schedule. | 

In addition, preparations for announced transports were 
accelerated, and it now proved possible to complete all pre- 
paratory work so fast that a movement could be set in motion 
within six hours a time limit which the troops often could 
not meet, . 7 

fhe maze of numerous individual capesorts and small 
scale movements caused a large volume of more painstaking 
work than had peen necessary at the time of large troop con- 
centrations and movements. The difficulties were increased 
_ by the necessity to keep track of each individual transport 
in order to be able to give any required information to the 


High Command which to an increasing degree wasted. its time 


¥ 
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on trifles. . This traublesome and exhausting kind of worl: _ 
was now the rule in the Field Transportation Branche ~°. 
Short distance transports burdened the railway in a 
measure entirely out of eponartion to their importance, motor= 
ized formations sometimes having to be carried by rail’ over 
distances of fifty kilometers to save fuel and materials. | 
Tiresome as this petty work was, it nevertheless en- 
“abled the High Command to carry out all these troop trans- 


ports which were necessary in the course of the war, 


Be Group Ib 

Group Ib was responsible for organizing md carrying 
out supply transports. According to instructions from the 
Army and Luftwaffe Chief Supply Officers and other organizat- 
ions, such as the Reichs Labor Service (RAD) and the Organiz- 
ation Todt (OT), these transports were included in the troop 
movements during the first stages of the ware Although it 
was not always easy to meet wishes gs to the number of trains 
and the times of which they were to be incorporated into the 
movements, a solution satisfactory to both parties was general- 
ly founde . 
| The only real difficulties that arose, were due mostly 
to the fact that the military command authorities and the 


supply services each wanted their share of the transport to 


arrive at the head of the movement in order to have every- 
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thing available on the spot as early as possible, The co~ 
ordination of transportation for the above organizations 
with the troop movements was handled jointly by GroupsTIa and | 
Ib, the requisite transportation orders being passed on by 
Group Ib on special forms, as in the case of the orders for 
troop transportation, 

In the course of the war and for the first time during 
the 1940 concentration in the West, the volume of supplies 
reached such proportions that the trains could no longer be 
incorporated into the troop movements. Special supply move-, 
ments therefore had to be arranged, which were difficult to 
organize, because the places of departure of the individual 
trains were scattered all over the Reich, 

The high rate of expenditure of equipment, ammunition, 
and fuel made it impossible to maintain an uninterrupted 
flow of supplies during action, *herefore, prtor to each 
action, considerable reserves, ready for immediate movement, 
had.to be made available to the Army and Luftwaffe Chief 
Supply Officers. Not only was a large amount of rolling 
stock thus withdrawn from traffic for some time, but there 
was the danger that railway yards, sidinge and marshaling 
yards might become congested. Things were eventually smooth- 
ed out by rigorous organization and mutual concessions. The 


establishment of depot areas and a considerable increase in 
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the number of sidings in the areas, which were chosen in 
' localities that were unimportant to other traffic showed 
good results. — | 

It has been mentioned that mass transportation of 
staple supplies for the Wehrmacht and for war industry was 
largely transferred to the inland waterways. The organiz- 
ation of the waterways was handled by Group Ic, the trans- 
portation itself by Group Ib, In the long run only the 

Danube was of importance, as its fleet consisted of a use- 
| ful number of ships of all kinds, Rumanian o41] was carried 
py this route, necessitating the building of tankers with 
carrying capacities of from 5000 to 4000 tons. 

Navigation on the inland waterways had to cope with 
two special difficulties; these were: 

(1) The conscription of boatmen for service in the 
Wehrmacht threatened to bring all navigation to a standstill. 
This danger could only be averted after long negotiations by 
the exemption of some of the men. 

(2) A large part of the ships were not only concentrated: 
for the Operation Seeloewe and consequently withdrawn from 
traffic for a considerable time, but were also converted 
specifically for use in that operation and could no longer 
serve their original purpose. In spite of all emergency 


measures, that were taken immediately, inland waterway 
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navigation never quite recovered from this blow. 

The number of user. agencies with which Group Ib had ~ 
to deal was particularly large. Though its chief employer 
was the Army Chief Supply Officer, many other military, semi- 
military and civilian agencies made demands upon this group. 
In addition several large industrial concerns working in the 
war industry and many individuals tried to establish direct 
contact, Co-operation with the Air Force and the Navy wae 
secured by attacning a liaison officer from each of these 
Wehrmacht branches, attached to Group Ib. The demands made ~ 
- by these two Wehrmacht branches were often impossible to meet 
on account of their too great volume, Often their trans- 
‘portation-speed requirements had to be rejected as excessive. 
In almost every case a compromise had to be negotiated, which 
took up a large part of the. day's work. As the war drew on 
the tasks of Group Ib and the numbers of its personnel in- 
creased, From 1943 on the movement of supplies accounted 
for the greater. part of the volume of military transportation, 
In addition to normal supplies of all necessary fighting 
equipment, food, etc., for the forces ih combat; stocks had 
to be brought forward for stockplling in depots, fortresses 
and fortified places. in many cases supplies which had 
been brought forward under great difficulties had to be re- 


turned or transferred to some other locality... 
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Wapious kinds of scarce ammunition and other scarce 
goods made it necessary to introduce numerous special trains 
to deliver them to the front at the speed demanded by Army 
High Command and by the field forces, The train schedules, 
now of a uniform character as to speed, were seriously af~. 
fected by these "Lightning," "Arrow," and other express trains, 
| The mania of the High Command for detail information on 
the whereabouts of each train, a mania due to that command's 
belief that from its distant headquarters it had to manage 
the movement of separate regiments or units to the front, led. 
to the creation of a reporting office, Humerous officers 
worked day and night receiving and passing on reports as to 
the position of supply transports, which entailed a volune 
of work that could not have been handled without the excel- 
lent military and railway signal communication services. 

The "poor man's war" we were waging, in which even a train 
with special ammunition or a replacement transport of ar- 
mored cars was a precious object which might decide events 
at the front, also cast its shadow upon the transportation 
system, especially in the field of supplies. 

In spite. of all efforts one problem remained inaoived 
until the last day of the war, This problem wast The de~ 
velopment of a purposeful and sensible plan regulating the 


allocation of transportation, 
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Masked as supply goods, many goods were carried that had 
no connection whatever with the war and were only an un- 
necessary burden on the railways. The war economy could 
have saved much transportation space by application of a 
suitable system, Thus, for instance, many transports could 
have been diverted to the waterways. The measures introduced - 
by the TRANSPORTATION DECENTRALIZATION AUTHORITY*, an or- 
zg ganization established toward the end of the war, came too 
late, and it was no longer possible to prevent the unneces- 
sary burdening of the railways. In future it will be im- 


perative to take suitable measures in due time. 


C. Group Ic 
It has been mentioned that during the planning for - 


] concentrations at and before the beginning of the war it 
became obvious that the movement of motorized formations 
would have to be diverted from the rail system to the road- 
net in order to relieve the railways and that steps had to 
be taken to make possible the rapid movement of these for- 
mations on good roads from one frontier of the Reich to the 
other, This was the reason for the creation of througp 

bighways** which, avoiding detours. and- poor roads, led direct 

Ps) ¥) Dienstatelle fuer Transportentflechtung. The literal trans- 

lation would be "Agency for Transportation Unravelment", 


**) Not to be confused with the "through routes" mentioned 
elsewhere in this study, which were Jail routes. 
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fron East to West ox North to South through the Reich. 
Thus, the basic idea underlying the development of railway 
through routes was now applied to the highway system. This 
plan was facilitated by the inclusion of the Reich Autobahns, 
the traffic capacity of which was practically unlimited, in 
the network of througn highways, which were marked by large 
si gnboards,. Maps of the through highways were {sasued to all 
troop units, A special service kept the roads in constant 
repair. Though troop transports on a large scale were not 
moved on these through highways the woole system proved to - 
be of great value. Throughout the“war 4 Large volume of the 
supply and message transportation services was carried by 
these roads, so that the aim of ‘relieving the railways was 
entirely reached. During the war the through highways were 
‘extended into the occupied territory. | 

For the execution of combined troop and supply transport- 
ation on the highways, command authority rested with Group Ic, 
which channeled its orders tnrough the Wehnrkreis* headquarters. 
These headquarters regulated the transports locally, supervised 
them, and reported about their progress to Group Ic. In order 
to have organs that could regulate and supervise the hand ing 
of all missions connected with the organization of the high- 


¥) The basic military area in Germany, corresponding roughly 
to the pre-war Corps Area in USA. 
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ways and waterways by local authorities, the posts of ° 
AUTHORIZED ROAD OFFICFR and AUTHORIZED WATERWAYS OFFICER — 
were created and these officers were attached to the staffs 
of the provincial prefects*, 

Soon after the start of the war the work hitherto hand- 
Led by Group Ic was transferred to the Planning Branch and 
Group Ic took charge of all home leave traffic, A network 
of home leave trains was spread all over the Reich and all 
theaters of war, organized splendidly in accordance with -the 
importance of the task, The density of this network allowed 
each soldier in the field forces to take home leave twice 
annually. This technically sound solution soon failed, 
however, because the train space held available exceeded the 
number of soldiers on leave, which was due to the fact that 
the field forces could not spare the men, In consequence, 


the number of trains was reduced considerably. 


D. Group Id 


As previously mentioned, this group was severely handi- 
capped by difficulties encountered in procuring information 
about the railways of neighboring states and other countries. 


Generally it was expected to give more information than it 


¥) Oberpraesidenten 
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was able to give, despite the utmost zeal, The group was 
required to obtain.information on the condition and capacity 
of the railway network in other states, together with de~ 
tails on artificial structures, railway personnel, and the 
organization of the entire transportation systems, Parti. 

-lars as to the width and profiles of tunnels of foreign 
railways and the location of demolition chambers on the 
bridges could be of vital importance. 

When taking over the administration of the railways ic 
occupied territories the records of Group Id proved most 
valuable, The group frequently. suggested changes and io 
provements in the traffic systems in occupied territories, 

7 The carefully collected information was complied in 
: large card Ainiex files and route atlases, Besides the neign— 


boring states, other foreign countries were also included 


in these studies, The expert opinions on the capacittes 
of foreign ports and feeder lines, which were required by — 
the Field Transportation Branch, could be worked out on 1h¢ 
basis of the data thus made available, This was of szecia.. 
4Amportance in judging the possibilities of supplying Rusuix 
under the lend-lease euredaents 

With the spread of the German influence over the neig2- 
boring states in the course of the war, this field of wor 


lost its importance and was finally taken over by the Fils: 


Eiaaassentiye 


sete 


 & 
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“ning Branch, _ Group “a now became responsible for the 


training of traneporation personnel and the compilation 


and evaluation exper’.2nce gained, Schools were established 


and training courser arranged and supervised and the ex- 


perience of all branches of the transportation system made 
available to the treera and to all agencies. The primary 
aim of this work was so compile a new traffic regulation 


manual, but it was teo late to accomplish this. 
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"IV. Conclusion 


It may sound arrogant after a lost war to single out 
for praise one cogwheel of the entire High Command machin- 
ery, Yet it must be emphasized that the Field Transport- 
ation Branch stood its test and accomplished all that could 
be accomplished. The tremendous difficulties under which 
work was done during the last years of the war must be taken 
4nto consideration, Successful. work was done without relax- 
ation to satisfy the high demands of the front and the High 
Command, | . 
| The fact that this was accunplished in spite of all 
difficulties is a source of gratification to all who took 


part in the work, 


